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Architects in Charge of Construction. 


H. KENT 


“THE article by Mr. Walter b. Chambers, ‘‘ Architects 
in Charge of Construction,”’ published in Tue Brick- 
BUILDER for August, gives so complete a description of 
the system that it seems best that anything further on 
the subject should assume the form of comments supple- 
mental thereto. 
It is doubtful whether the term 
Method ”’ is the best for the purpose. 


‘* Trades-Contract 
It would be better 
to emphasize the separation of the usual general contract 
into many, rather than to call them ‘‘ trade-contracts ”’ 
therefore the term ‘‘Separate Contract System,” which 
is frequently if not generally used, expresses the essential 
idea more strongly. 

One of the most important advantages in the separate 
contract system not mentioned by Mr. Chambers is that 
the architect actually controls the selection of the sub- 
contractors. No matter how many bidders he may ask 
in any one trade, it may be supposed that he will apply 
only to those who would be satisfactory to him as con- 
Thus 
in advance he knows that his list of contractors, as far as 
can be foreseen, will be such as he would desire. In the 
general contract system, bids are often asked even by 
good well-meaning general contractors from low bidding 
sub-contractors, and it is seldom that the lowest general 
bidder presents a list 


tractors and whose bid he would accept if lowest. 


which is wholly satisfactory. 
Should the architect wish to substitute others who do 
meet with his approval, the bid is necessarily advanced, 
perhaps beyond that of the next highest bidder, whose 
list in turn would probably contain objectionable names. 

It is because the separate method provides, as shown, 
presumably only good men for the various trades that 
there is more direct and better control of the work, rather 
than on account of avoiding what Mr. Chambers calls 
the ‘‘ Military System."’ While it does occur occasion- 
ally that a sub-contractor refuses to take orders or sug- 
gestions from the architect unless through the general 
contractor, this gives little trouble compared with the 
frequent necessity of accepting unsatisfactory or incom- 
petent men as sub-contractors, often those whose habits 
of workmanship, no matter how willing they may be, 


DAY. 


prevent their carrying out their contracts as demanded 
by the specifications and by the architect. Incompetent 
sub-contractors are met with more frequently than dis- 
obliging ones, but by the separate contract system there 
is a reasonable surety of avoiding both. 

Mr. Chambers mentions the saving of the general con- 
tractor's profit on the total of the sub-contracts, but the 
advantage to the owner through closer bidding under 
the separate contract system deserves fuller explanation. 
Under a general contractor in an operation where there 
are, say, twenty-five separate parts of the work, at least one 
hundred and twenty-five bids would be asked. Each gen- 
eral contractor is furnished by the architect with a set of 
the blue prints and a copy of the specifications. The re- 
sult is that in a more or less cramped and unsuited office 
there are often seen a great number of men at one time 
(for they seldom begin to make up their estimate until 
the last days of the time allowed) endeavoring to learn 
what work they have to do or what materials to furnish, 
all needing the specifications and certain prints at the 
same time and. necessarily guessing, more or less, at the 
cost or quantity and, naturally, not in the owner's favor. 

The difference of opportunity and certainty in bidding 
in the separate contract system is marked. As stated by 
Mr. Chambers a much larger number of copies of draw- 
ings and specifications are required. Each of the, say, 
one hundred and twenty-five bidders receives as nearly a 
complete set of drawings and copy of the specifications 
as he may have any reason for consulting. The work 
of some bidders relation to twelve or 
These men must have all those 
parts of the specifications sent to them with whatever 
part, or the whole if necessary, of the blue prints. Thus 


may have a 


more parts of the work. 


the total number of prints and specifications distributed 
may be very large, yet there must be no economy in 
regard to this. Each man must be allowed ample time, 
from one week to ten days, to examine everything having 
any bearing upon his bid. This he is enabled to do at 
his own office or home, and with the advantages afforded 
him he is more likely to commence tocompute soon after 


receiving the documents. He realizes he is in 


a real 
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pM pe Lition, ¢ Lill air to all and he will proceed to 
obtain the best bids possible on his materials, apparatus, 
et lle no ha no reason for puessing, he can yet 
} t rately ' nt lle«t > < f lal 
n ) ‘ irately Oo even ie malle items Ot iabor 
or material 

Mr. Chambers gives as a reason why contractors like 
this system, that the payments are made direct by the 
owner, and explains clearly why this is an advantage, 


sut he failsto make the point that this isa strony reason 


for low bidding Many contractors state freely that 
they bid lower under a contract direct with the owne1 
than they will to a general contractor It is often stated 
that this difference is five per cent or more. It must be 
remembered that in bidding to several general con 
tractors, they do not know which will be the lowest and 
they have to take the risk of becoming sub-contractors 


to an undesirable contractor, whereas the owner's finan 


be known in advance and is 
the 
see the advantages to the 


the the 


cial respon sibility is or 


may 


generally better than that of average contractor 


not difficult, therefore, to 


owner in this method of getting bids under 


separate contract system 


As to 


would 


the various contractors under this system who 


otherwise be sub-contractors, it may be freely 


stated that invariably they greatly prefer this method. 


In addition to the advantage to them that they are paid 


directly by the owner and that they can know in advance 


what his responsibility is, they are interested in the work 


and they come into immediate contact with the architect 


whom they find directly interested in their work. They 


are not separated from him by one who is a mere broker 
of their services They realize that they are having a 
fair chance to do their best, and they do it They be 


come keen tor re employment under the same system 
As to 


who have adopted this method that when an owner has 


owners, it is the experience of those architects 


had even a single opportunity of observing its workings, 


he would not willingly go back to the general contract 


system \n interesting instance is where an owner who 


was familiar with the separate system, having occasion to 


have some large work done by an architect other than 


the one usually employed by him, insisted that the work 
be done by the separate system even though the architect 
was unfamiliar with it. 


Mr. Chambers omits an important point possibly he 


thought it went without saying that the architect 
should have a greater commission for doing the work 
under this system As the owner will make very con- 


siderable savings through direct bidding and by the sav- 
ing of the general contractor's profits on sub-contracts, 
he will have, after paying the architect a suitable fee for 
the additional work and expense entailed, a substantial 
all the advan- 
that the 


the owner 


balance in money in his favor aside from 
tages inherent in this method It is not meant 
owner should pay a larger fee because he 
makes substantial savings, but because of the added work 
and responsibility devolving upon the architect. Some 
of the reasons for such added work and expense may be 
noted 

Drawings must be more numerous and more carefully 
in their demonstration of the work. 


made and fuller 


Specifications must be more accurately divided as to 


trades and more « omplete and detailed 
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The bidding in detail becomes a part of the duties of 


the architect. 

There are many contracts to write and to have exe- 
cuted in place of one. 

Supervision is far different, combining much usually 
done by the general contractor and much that he often 
fails to do 

book-keeping must be separate and accurate for each 
account from start to finish 

Responsibility of the architect is far greater in many 
respec ts 

Payments are made monthly to many contractors in- 
stead of to one. The architect must issue a separate 
certificate to each contractor after careful investigation 
and, if necessary, correction of the claims of each. 

It is the 


usual way that the one or more superintendents should 


more important than with work done in 


be not only capable persons but especially suited by 
experience and temperament for carrying on the work 
under separate contracts and attending to the various 
additional duties which are theirs under this system 
It is their duty to see that the work of the various con 
the 


properly skilled men furnished by 


tractors is done in proper sequence, that there are 


sufficient and 


each 
contractor at the proper times, to know in advance the 
condition of the work in the shops or yards and many 
other duties which are, under the ordinary method, those 
of the contractor and his assistants. 

In regard to the ‘‘ gaps and holes” that Mr. Chambers 
says have to be filled under the general contract sys- 
tem, most contractors figure on these and include in 
their bids what may be called a ‘‘contingent fund.” If, 
however, there are no gaps or holes or only a few, the 
contractor gets his allowance in full and the owner is 
correspondingly the loser. Moreover, the theory that he 
will fill the gaps when he has made a contingent allow- 
ance is not borne out by the facts, for when no sub-con 
tractor can be called upon under the specifications, the 
general contractor will nearly always demand an extra, 
as it is not known that he has allowed for gaps in his 
contract price. He makes such allowance to cover him- 
self, but it is not usually used for the owner's benefit if 
an extra can be obtained. In the separate contract sys- 
tem, the greater care needed in preparing the drawings 
and specifications for bidding under distinct headings 
makes gaps and holes less likely to occur —the owner 
paying only what it costs to take care of them and never 
paying twice. Again, guessing and the consequent loss 
to the owner thereby is eliminated. 

In conclusion it may be said that the separate contract 
system is not generally applicable with advantage to 
small operations. While it would be of advantage to the 
owner to adopt the system for work of any size, it is 
doubtful whether, with any reasonable payment, the 
architect can employ it without loss on buildings costing 
less than $75,000 to $100,000 

What has been said above about general contractors 
and their methods of handling contracts must not be 
taken as applied to all alike. There are many who do 
in the work other than that of a broker 
If all 

the 


take an interest 


and who do not exact an extra wherever possible. 


were of this kind, there would be little need of 


separate contract system 





THE 


Legal Hints for Arc 


WILLIAM L, Bé 
DURING 


Duty to Employer. 


to have a formal written contract of employment has just 


The failure of architects generally 


called forth the following judicial plea: ‘‘ When parties 
fail to reduce their contracts to writing and cannot agree 
upon the terms thereof, it is difficult for courts to deter- 
mine with legal accuracy the liability of the contracting 
parties."’ Such failure necessarily leaves the architect's 
duties undefined, and as a practical matter the same 
might be said of most of the architects’ written con- 


Those duties are threefold, namely, to his em- 


tracts 
ployer, to the contractor thereafter employed, and to 
himself. They are largely determined by the architect's 
contract of hiring, and by the terms of the construction 
contract entered into by the owner, but they also depend 
somewhat upon the practice of the profession as estab- 
lished by custom and good usage in the various localities 
An architect, like any other professional man, impliedly 
contracts with his employer (who will for convenience 
hereafter often be designated as the owner) that he has 
the ordinary skill, knowledge, and judgment possessed 
by men of his profession, and that he will use this skill, 
care, and judgment in the interest of his employer and 
will act with perfect honesty. There is also an implied 
understanding upon the employment of an architect that 
the work shall be suitable and capable of being used for 
the purpose for which it is intended. The basic princi- 
ple of the relationship between employer and architect 
has been concisely stated in these words: ‘ Architecture 
is the art of building according to certain determined 
rules. The owner does not knowtherules. He employs 
an architect, who makes the plans in accordance with 
them.”’ In addition to his knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal laws of nature, of materials, etc., an architect repre- 
sents himself as possessed of a knowledge of the statutes, 
ordinances, and laws relating to buildings and to the 
erection of buildings in the places where the structure is 
to be located. 

As to the amount of skill required, his undertaking 
implies that he possesses skill and ability, includiny 
taste, sufficient to enable him to perform the required 
services, at least ordinarily and reasonably well, and the 
mere fact that others of far greater experience or ability 
might have used a greater degree of these elements is 
not sufficient to make him responsible for failures or mis- 
takes in matters of reasonable doubt and uncertainty 
Unless there is a special contract providing therefor, an 
architect does not warrant the perfection of his plans, 
nor of the structure, nor its safety, nor that it is durable, 
any more than a surgeon warrants a cure or a lawyer 
guarantees the winning of a case. The question is 
whether there has been such a want of competent care 
and skill leading to a bad result as to amount to negli- 
gence. Thus, one who takes a contract to plan a mil- 
lion dollar court-house has been held by the law to a 
higher degree of skill than one employed to plan a 


country home, or, as it has been judicially expressed, 
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*hitects. — Part IV. 


IWMAN, C.E., LL. B. 


EMPLOYMENT 


the skill and care must be commensurate with the unde 


taking to be performed. ‘The liability of an 


architect 
for failure to possess or apply these qualifications will be 
ling 
ling 


hereinafter considered under that heac 
One of the early duties of an architect isto obtain 


trom 
the owner all facts necessary to enable him to prepare 


proper plans and specifications for the proposed buildin 





Another duty is to submit studies, sketches, or 
nary plans for approval, which should conform to the 
instructions given by 
Said 
should also comply with all laws applicable, they 


the owner, especially as to the 


estimated cost sketches or preliminary 


plans 
should 
not infringe the rights of any third party, and should 
with all the the 
How different 
studies shall be submitted upon request depends upon 


be in accordance rules of architect's 


science and art. many sketches or 


the contract requirement. If nothing is mentioned re 


garding the same, then the number depends largely 
upon the importance and magnitude of the proposed 
construction. If the architect has confirmed his employ 
ment by writing, as has been suggested should always 


be done, and at the same time referred to and enclosed 
the schedule of the American Institute of Architects, so 
that its terms and conditions are brought to the notice of 
the employer, then the number of sketches would proba 
bly be governed by said schedule. Ordinarily this is 
not a matter of serious import, except in cases where th: 
employment is discontinued after such studies or prelim 
Whethe1 


one 


inary plans have been prepared and submitted 
recovery will be permitted for more than set of 
sketches or plans depends largely upon the facts, but it i1 

volves the same principles as where more than one set 
of detailed plans and specifications are drawn, considera 
tion of which is taken up la**r. 

An architect upon presentation and explanation of the 
sketches or preliminary plans to his employer is often 
directed to make certain changes, and frequently such 
changes increase the cost. In such instances an archi 
tect, for his own protection, should always advise his 
employer of this fact in writing even though such a 
statement may seem senseless orunnecessary. In muni 
cipal contracts or in contracts where the architect knows 
that only a certain amount is available with which to 
construct the building, this matter of making changes 
is ordi 


becomes extremely serious. While an architect 


narily bound to obey the instructions and directions of the 


contracting official who represents his employer, yet if 
in so doing the cost is being increased over the appro 


priation, it is proper for him to refuse to make the 


changes without corresponding cost-reducing modifica 


tions. The only other safe method is to offer to make 


the changes provided the official will give his personal 
written agreement to pay for all services rendered if the 
} 


plans should be rejected or compensation refused for 


that reason. 


the studies or sketches, then it is the 


After approval of 
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architect’s duty to furnish detailed plans and specifica- 


tions conforming with the requirements heretofore men 


tioned for the preliminary plans. In this connection it 


might be noted that it has been held that blueprints 


furnished are sufficient to comply with 


hand, it has 


the contract to 


furnish plans ()n the other been held that 


where the archite 


t failed to include among his drawings 


a transverse section, and where the specifications were 
general as to concrete work, electric wiring, etc., he had 
not fulfilled his contract, the intimation being that the 
specih ations fof the construction contract must he 
definite 

This brings us to one of the most frequent causes of 


the trouble between owners, architects, and contra 


tors: 


namely, the inability of some architects to express their 
requirements clearly, concisely, and in plain unequivocal 


English so that all concerned may read 


lay 1 and know what 
their specifications mean and call for Most of this 
trouble can be ascribed to the practice of copying speci- 


fication provisions from some other 


work or 


per son 


from some ancient specifications w ith no regard or con- 


sideration as to whether the class of materials is the 


present market classification, or whether even obtainable 


except at an exorbitant price Such specifications usu- 


ally contain ambiguous phrases which have been rightly 


named ‘‘club or big stick clauses,’’ unfair to all parties 


and which create the impression that the architect him 
self does not know what he wants, and that he expects 
to cover up his deficiency by other common phrases such 


as ‘‘the decision of the architect as to the true construc 


tion and meaning of the drawings and specifications 


1} 
ik 


shall be final ‘‘that a 


work and materials must be 
‘*that all 
‘*that all 


as the architect shall 


to the entire satisfaction of the architect” 


materials must be of the best quality” work 


must be done in 


Not 


plish the expected result 


the best manner 


direct,"’ et do these expressions always accom 


For example, where a con 


tract for a heating plant provided for 
perfect 


‘a complete and 
job, even though every item required to make it 


such is not specially noted in the drawings or these 
specifications’; also that the contractor ‘‘ shall furnish 


all labor, tools, and appliances necessary to complete his 


work according to these specifications, and shall perform 


his work in a true workmanlike manner in every particu 


lar, and thus provide the building with a durable and 


mechanically perfect system it was held that the con- 


tractor was not required to improve upon the plans in 
order to make a 


mechanically perfect system 


Similarly, where a contract requires the construction 


of a ceNar accordin 


tions, it was held t 
juirement that ‘‘the whole to be per 


water-tight and guaranteed 


‘only bound the 


tractor so far as his own work was concerned 


and that 
he was not held to guarantee that the plans 


gu tl pl would pro- 


duce a where a 


water-tight job. In anothe1 
} 


instance, 


tin roof of the ‘‘ best quality " was called for, the trial jus- 


tice inc that such 


1arging the jury held a requirement 
1 


was satisfied when the roof as finished ‘‘ was equal to 


the standard contemplated by the contract.”"” In another 
contract a reservoir was re ed to be built according 
to definite plans and sp ations, and the contract 


further provided work contemplated . is 


that 


water-tight reservoir,”’ and it was 
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held that that did not impose upon the contractors the 
responsibility of making the reservoir water-tight, be 


cause consideration of the entire 


terms of the contract 
showed that they had no discretion as to the method or 
means of doing the work 


are given because of the tendency on the part of some 


architects and 


These numerous examples 


engineers to reject work under such cir- 


cumstances, 


involving all concerned 


in expensive and 
needless litigation and opening themselves to severe and 


sometimes well merited criticism. 


There has been a tendency in some quarters to specify 


in such a way that only one certain patented or exclusive 


kind of material can be used, when for all practical pur 
poses the equal of that could be specified. 


be avoided 


This should 


because it often causes a contractor to in 


crease his estimate, and because it opens the door for 


questioning the architect's motives. Ifthe specifications 


are made liberal jn this respect and call for material of a 
ertain make or equal, the architect is of course the judge 
as to what is equal and the owner is thus protected in 
It might be here noted that if the speci- 


fications do call for a particular brand or equal, the con- 


this respect 


tractor may use the equal material in the first instance, 


and it has been held that such use could not be made to 


depend upon the question as to whether the material 
specified was procurable or not. I quote the following 
excerpts from a late written discussion of the subject 
‘* The engineer or professional adviser who draws up the 
specifications is too lazy to write out the details of the 
paragraph and so he says we will leave that to the judg 
ment of the architect or the engineer. It is the result 
Now, then, if you go to the 


opposite extreme and specify everything, there is noth- 


of his own mental laziness. 


ing left for the engineer to decide, and there is nothing 
left for the arbitration to decide, leaving also much 
ight about than if you left the things to the dis 
cretion of the engineer or put in ‘ big stick ' 


clauses, which do not belong there 


less tot 


compulsion 


‘* Let the professional advisers work entirely for the 
man who employs them, and nobody else, and not have 
him a judge of any kind whatever. 
will 


When he is not act- 
write specifications that 

explain themselves. It is morally wrong to have a 

judge in litigation paid by one of the litigants 

judges on the bench were paid that way 


ing as a judge he will 


If our 


you would 


get wrong decisions; and this is a case where you pro- 
1 


pose to have the judge paid by one of them, the owner, 


and expect him to judge fairly between the owner and 


the contractor.” 
In connection with this subject, however, it should be 


noted that the satisfaction of an architect does not per 


mit the architect to force his personal idiosyncrasies or 


personal tastes uponacontractor. To require work to be 


done ‘‘in the best workmanlike manner,” or with ‘‘ mate- 


rial of the best quality " does not permit the architect to 


arbitrarily and unreasonably deglare that work or mate- 


rials are not such as called i 


for in the body of the speci- 
for these instances is ‘‘ that 
Say a contracting party or architect 


ought in 


reason to be satisfied with, that the law will 


say he is satisfied with”: or in other words, all that is 


required is materials and workmanship which would sat- 


isfy that 


legal creation named a ‘‘ reasonable 


man. 
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Thus it is that materials and workmanship for a build- 
ing cannot be compared with portraits, statuary, cloth- 
ing, etc., which require the absolute satisfaction of 
personal taste. 

A few jurisdictions have held that where work to the 
satisfaction of the architect is required, the architect 
acts as an arbitrator, whose decision is final and conclu- 
sive; that it is not a question of his good faith, and the 
only hope of the contractor is to prove that the expres- 
sion of dissatisfaction on the part of the architect was 
the result of This 
extreme legal interpretation, which might cause the con- 


fraudulent collusion with the owner. 


tractor, excepting in cases of substantial performance, to 
forfeit his compensation, was apparently beyond the 
equitable views of the layman, and the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania in 1907 passed a statute providing that 
no contract clause making an architect’s or engineer’s 
award or certificate final or conclusive should oust the 
Courts of their jurisdiction, and that any controversy 
arising on such a contract should be determined in due 
course of law with the same effect as if such provisions 
were not in the contract. For unknown reason 
municipal corporations and corporations with power to 
exercise the right of eminent domain were specifically 
excluded from the operation of this statute. 


some 


Further, the satisfaction or dissatisfaction of an archi- 
tect must be promptly expressed, since it is held that 
when the architect has power to reject materials, and he 
does not do so, or does not inspect it until it is in place, 
and when its removal would cause serious loss to the 
builder, then such delay operated as a waiver and the 
builder need not take it out, and if required so to do he 
can recover his damages caused by the replacement from 
the owner upon the theory of a breach of the contract by 
the owner’s agent, the architect. 

Of course even under the strictest contract clauses, an 
architect cannot have the arbitrary right to remove any 
proper material actually in place, though he might in 
some jurisdictions refuse to permit such materials to be 
used and condemn the same as not fulfilling the require- 
ments of the contract. 

The above considerations call for the serious attention 
of the architect to his specifications, which should contain 
the following essential features: 


‘*(1) ComMPpLETENESS — Every requirement properly specified, 
and provision made to check work to insure nothing is omitted. 
(2) AccURACY Specifying clearly what is desired; correct 
ing former errors, revising methods, et« 
(3) Brevity — Elimination of a superfluous matter, and 
condensation of descriptions by careful 


il selection of words 


and expressions 

(4) ARRANGEMENT — Placing subjects in proper and clearly 
defined divisions and sub-divisions to insure general conditions, 
etc., clearly indicating the work they were intended to govern, 
and to facilitate ease in reference.’”’ 

This recommendation is so stated, enlarged, and the 
entire subject well considered ina Report on Uniform 
Specifications for Buildings, published in March, 1911, 
Journal of the American Soctety of /:-ngineering Contrac- 
tors, to which those further interested are referred. 

The writer’s personal experience in this regard causes 
him to recommend the English practice of having a state- 
ment of the quantities of the various kinds of work and 
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materials made for the contractor to bid upon in addi 
tion to the plans and general specifications. That custom 


resulted in the 
work to another party named the ‘ 


abroad has 


architects giving over this 


quantity 
who is personally responsible to the contractor for tl 


surveyor 


accuracy of his statement. At least one state has by 


legislative action required such a bill or list of quantities 


to be prepared and furnished by the architects or engi 


Ss 


neers of all public buildings, said list to be attached to 
the plans and specifications as a guide to the bidders 
Such a bill or list of work and materials prepared by the 
architect who best knows what is going to be required of 
the contractor seems to be an easy solution 


of many otf 


our serious building disputes. 

There are instances where an owner has changed his 
mind after the architect has completed the general work 
ing drawings and specifications and the architect is then 
called upon to plan differently. In one case the architect 
was employed to prepare plans and specifications for atwo 
story building, which plans and specifications were duly 
completed. Thereafter at the employer's re the 
architect prepared plans for a three-story building. It 
was held that the two sets of plans were properly regarded 
as applying to two different buildings and that the archi 
tect might recover two and one-half per cent of the esti 
mated cost of 


uest 


each Similarly a change of area of 
building has been held to entitle the architect t 


to charge 
and recover for two sets of plans. 


a 
g 
Thus it would seen 
that if complete plans and specifications are finished in 
accordance with the owner’s suggestions, and the owner 
thereafter entirely changes the character or scope of the 
work, the architect may consider the order for the second 
set of plans and specifications as a new contract having 
no relation to the work done even under a prior written 
employment. 


In some jurisdictions it is held to be the duty of the 
architect to furnish the owner with a form of 


contract, 
bid, and bond for the construction of the proposed build 
ing. This does not seem to be fairly implied under the 
usual contract of employment, and such a duty must 
depend either on a contract requirement to that effect or 


upon local custom. The mere fact that the employer 


specifications and 
proper documents permitting said plans and 


approves the plans and signs the 


specinca 
tions to be filed with a municipal building department 
has been held not to be any 
of which the employer is not 


excuse for faults therein 
a competent judge. his 
warning is given so that the architect may know that 
approval bs an owner does not prevent such owner from 
later refusing either to accept the plans or to pay for the 
same; nor does it prevent him from setting up any de 
fense as to the lack of skill or as to any faults or defects 
that may be found to exist therein. 


The next duty would seem to be the securing of the 


approval of the plans and specifications prepared and 
accepted by the owner, by the Building Department, Art 
Commission, or whatever other body is required to pass 
upon same, so as to obtain the necessary permission to 
erect the building as planned. There is a serious ques- 
tion whether this duty is required to complete 


pel rorn 
ance so as to earn the percentage payment for plans and 


specifications sufficient for bidding purposes or whether 
it is part of the superintendence. 


Having in mind the 
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fact that plansand specifications are useless without such 
approval, it is suggested that this should as a matter of 
considered as a 


preparation of plans and 


precaution be requirement involved in 


the specifications and as a con- 


dition precedent to the recovery of the usual two and one 


half (2'%%) per cent partial payment 

Provided the architect's employment is not restricted 
to a mere furnishing of drawings and _ specifications, 
the next duty is that of honestly and conscientiously 


advising the owner regarding the bids and bidders and 


issisting him in his selection of a responsible builder. 


[Chen comes the duty to furnish details as required and 
superintend the actual construction work 

In the preparation of the detail drawings care should 
be taken 


be fairly implied 


so that they do not require more than is shown 


or can from the original plans and 


specifications The general rule seems to be that if the 


details vary materially from the original drawings and 


involve much additional labor or expense, and if the 


architect orders the contractor to do such work without 


giving him a written order as for extra work, then the 
contractor may refuse to proceed with the work at the 
contract price and recover at least for all the work he had 
done: or he may proceed with the work as ordered after 
protest not only to the owner but to the architect, and 
thus raise the legal question as to whether such work 
was as a matter of law within his contract or not 

In the superintendence an architect must bestow such 
care and attention that no material variation in the plans 
and specifications 1s permitted, and detect and guard 
defects as can be discovered 


skill 


do may cause the architect to lose his compensation even 


against all such by the 


exercise of ordinary and attention. Failure so to 


though the owner may have a remedy against the 


contractor! 

Since the employment of an architect depends upon a 
personal trust and confidence reposed in his skill, the 
common statement is made that the architect cannot be 
permitted to delegate any of his duties or powers with 
out express authority todoso, The modern building and 
the practical changes in our methods of handling build- 
ing construction work has required and permitted some 
divergence from this absolute rule of ancient law. At 
the present time there seem to be four general excep- 
first, where there is a lawful custom or 


tions usage to 


authorize it ; second, when the act is purely ministerial 


or in other words requires no exercise ot judgment 


third, where the object of the agency cannot be attained 
otherwise; and fourth, where the employer is aware that 
the 
details. In all 


for certain 
the architect 


see that the acts and operations of his assistants 


architect will appoint a subordinate 


instances of delegation 
must 
are just, reasonable, and correct; and since he is respon- 
sible for the acts and defaults of his subordinates to 
whom he intrusted details, he should choose subordinates 
having the necessary knowledge, experience and ability. 


A common source of trouble, irritation, and 


annoyance 
upon a building is the architect's representative, and the 
cause may be due to his incompatibility, ignorance, lack 
Many of 


nates are newly graduated college men with a great 


of experience, or dishonesty these subordi- 


deal of theoretical or book with ab- 


no conception of the practical ways of doing 
t 7 8 


knowledge, but 
solutely 
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things or of the fact that time is an essential element 


in building construction. In addition, their usual lack 


of knowledge of the relations between the various 


the 


delegates, 


trades, power of labor unions and their walking 


and their general inexperience in dealing 
with men, coupled with their pride and failure to seek 
and ask advice, do not tend to hasten the work, or create 
the proper atmosphere for hearty and zealous co-opera- 
tion on the part of all concerned. 


Another type of clerk of the works consists of a class 


of men who know what is right, but their remunera 
tion is so small that they have to depend upon their 


position to aid them in securing what they consider living 
this connection another fruitful source of 


trouble is the retention 


expenses. In 
by the architect of a clerk of the 
works who has taken a grudge against the contractor, 
sub-contractor or foreman, so that for personal reasons, 
or to satisfy such personal grudge, work well within the 
specifications is ordered to be replaced or materials 
rejected which properly should be accepted 

Most, if not all, of these troubles may be avoided if 
the architect will give the job the personal supervision 
which it requires, and which it is his duty to give. If 
the employe is without experience, the architect should 
see that some experienced person keeps close watch of 
and the He 
that his clerk of the works or 
inspector is human and not infallible, and his assertions 


things and teaches advises 


beginner. 
should also remember 
and statements should be verified by the architect per 
sonally, just as he would verify statetnents or opinions of 
the contractor or of a materialman. 

Upon one occasion an architect did not measure the 
work or check the estimate upon which his certificate for 
a payment was issued, and it was objected that such a 
delegation of authority to another would invalidate the 
certificate. The Court held that that did not make the 
certificate bad, it being admitted that the architect had 
behaved in perfect honesty in the matter and that there 
was nothing in the shape of corruption or improper 
In that there 
a suggestion that for the details of much of an archi- 
tect’s work it 


conduct attributable to him. case was 
might well be that the architect, while 
well skilled in the general rules of architecture, etc., 
and a thoroughly competent architect, might not be 
skilled in the particular details of general construction, 
and therefore that a subordinate might be better able 
to make the measurements and estimate upon which 
the architect's certificate would be based than the archi- 
tect himself. 

An architect as well as every employee or servant is 
bound to obey all lawful orders of the employer within 
the scope of the employment; and he must not be guilty 
of gross moral misconduct, or of habitual negligence in 
business, or of conduct calculated seriously to injure his 
employer or his business. The penalty may be instant 
dismissal. 

Our considerations of the architect's duty to his em- 
ployer have been legally summed as follows: ‘‘ Those 
who employ him have a right to his best judgment, to 
his skill, to his advice, to consultations with him and to 


his absolute fidelity and good faith, and when the archi- 


tect has contributed these things to the person who em- 
ploys him his duty has been fulfilled.’”’ 
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N INTERESTING topic, to be sure, offer 
ing some latitude in its interpretation. 

But how much or how little may we mean 
by ‘‘small’”’? To be liberal, let us say 
fifteen thousand dollars, more or less, pref- 

erably much less, providing that the material for illus- 
trations can be found without going abroad, where, of 
course, there is easy picking. 

Doubtless many architects who can build attractive 
little brick houses and bungalows for the readers of 
popular illustrated journals to cost but 
three or four thousand dollars — ox 
paper would throw up their hands if 
limited to an appropriation of six. But 
to build, or to discover built, well de- 
signed, individual houses, wholly of 
brick, or of the ‘‘ half and half” type, 
costing between five to ten thousand 
to say nothing of a still lower price 
limit—is another story. This is true, 
even in our most productive brick-mak- 
ing districts. 

In looking over nine miscellaneous 
volumes of THe BrickKBUILDER, ranging 
over a period of twelve years (and this 
journal probably publishes more good [ re. 
brick houses than any other), I found 4 
illustrated thirty-two houses of moder- 
ate cost, representing the work of a | 
dozen architects, which seemed good 4 
enough to illustrate this article, had 
they not already appeared. Than this, Lai ee 
no better illustration could well be had , Bow DA 
of the rarity of good small brick houses " 
in the United States. Of these thirty- nl 
two houses not all possessed particu- 
larly interesting or individual qualities 








; those architects whose practice is largel 
‘| restricted to the small house TI 
J : 





of design, and only a few showed any marked degree of 
brick technique. 

Upon the beauty and sterling structural qualities of 
brick as a material for the exterior walls or wall envel 
opment of the small house, it is not the purpose of this 
article to dwell. 

The advantages of brick as a building material at once 
beautiful, adaptable, and durable are too well known and 
have been already too well set forth in these columns to 
need repetition. But whv, since brick is so desirable a 

structural material for even the most 

modest cottage or bungalow, is it ( 

; seldom used for minor residential work, 

and when used, why are the result 
usually so bald and commonplace ? 

The cost, by comparison wit 

frame, or with frame and stucco cot 


struction, is the chief reason Mins 


a 
> 
eS 


reasons are a frame-house habit of 


mind, which we as a people have 


acquired through over a century of 
cheap lumber. There is also the dif 
culty of securing good brick masons for 
small jobs, and, in small towns, a lack 
of practical experience in the use o 


l : ] l brick on the part of the majority of 


latter condition, of course, is large 


due to the saving in /jirs/ t effected 


1 


by adhering to the customary frame 

*-. deel construction. Stucco on wood or metal 
4 a 
* 


lath is only fairly beginning to replace 
wood for surface envelopment, be Lsé 
: ‘ 
4, of the relatively small difference 


} } 1 1 vt + +*% ’ 
and the elimination OF expensive ré 


painting or restaining, but ountry 


s 
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architect-builders still hesitate to experiment with it. 
They still cling to the painfully neat American clap- 
board, and build wooden s/e//s, not wad/s. 
The American is always ready to take a chance, if he 
feels that by so doing he can make money, or save money, 
which is sometimes, but not always, the same thing. 

In deciding for a frame house, he takes an extra chance 
of fire loss and faces a certainty (although he seldom esti- 
mates it as an average annual tax) in the future cost of 
repainting and repair which may be forecast with a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, if he expects to maintain 
appearances, as well as his property. 

If he decides for frame and stucco, he takes a smaller 
chance as to fire, particularly as to exposure from wth- 
out, although in the country, or in a roomy suburban lot, 
there is small danger of fire exposure, except from 


within. And in this latter respect — inside exposure 
the average brick house is also vulnerable only in a less 
degree. 

With wooden floor and partition construction, no metal 
lathing or fire-stopping, poorly built chimneys, etc., 
everything may readily burn, or be wrecked by a fire, 
Yet, 


except the bare brick walls. is it not indeed worth 


“half timber 


er Cost 
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treatment of gables, walls of kiln-run pavers, in dull, buf 


Somewhat unusual in its placing, but very 


about $7,500 at Morgan Park, a suburb of ¢ 


a little both in money and sentiment if the walls can be 
depended upon to remain standing? 

For the builder of the small house, the saving in first 
cost, due to all-frame construction, will in a few years 
cease. 

In the suburbs of our larger cities, the wide adoption 
of cement stucco for exterior envelopment, by the specu- 
lative builders of cheap houses, is the first step away 
from wood toward brick, showing clearly how the cost 
of lumber good enough for exposed outside work has 
advanced in the last few years. 

While there are many doubters of the lasting qualities 
of exterior cement stucco over wood, there is good rea- 
son to believe that it can with proper care be made to 
last as long as the average house enveloped in wood 
Costing but a small percentage more, and more substan- 
tial in appearance with a decided saving in upkeep, its 
popularity must continue to grow as the price of lumber 
continues to rise, and as a knowledge of proper methods 
of its use and of its possibilities becomes common. 

At present but few architects are able to secure good 
stucco color and texture, particularly in country work, 


dependent upon country builders. 


Ready-prepared 
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float finish 


‘¢rough-cast’”’ or 


material, ensuring fairly 
uniform matching of samples for color and texture, are 
not available for the small house, except within a rela- 
tively short haul from the few producing centers for 
such material which now exist. 

The finished wall effect of any selected make or shade 
of brick in combination with different mortars and in 
different bonds can be anticipated with reasonable cer- 
tainty, and verified in advance by the experimental erec- 
tion of bits of sample wall a few square feet in area on 
the building site while the foundations are being laid. 

There is another difficulty common in frame 
tion 


construc- 
which brick avoids and which the average 
tect seems not always to appreciate. 

Where the contour of the home site is enough out of 
level to preclude artificial leveling to a single water table 
or base grade; 


archi- 


and the walls of the house to be effective 
must grow sheer up from the slopes of the 
only solid masonry walls are satisfying. 


ground, - 


A ground level water table, or stylobate, is good only 
on a site naturally level, or easily leveled without mar- 
ring its natural character. 

Extensive formal terracing may overcome this diffi- 
culty, but the small house owner cannot afford the long 
formal terrace as a flat base for his building, and ter- 
race walls on a picturesque or 
masonry. 


broketi site should be of 
Pseudo terraces — commonly termed ‘‘ open 
porches,’’ with frame walls and wooden floor construc- 
tion instead of satisfying earthen fill, 
course, a common adjunct of the frame house. 

If, for the sake of paving with brick, tile, or cement, 
walls of porches and terraces are built of brick in con 
nection with frame and stucco houses, there is a large 
risk of cracks developing where the frame and brick 
walls join to form flush stucco surfaces. 

For a house of moderate cost, 


a solid, are, of 


bricks of local or not 
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far distant manufacture must be used for economy In 


the middle West we are fortunate in being able to secure 
excellent sand-moulds or pavers at prices varying from 
$6.00 to $10.00 atthe kilns 


and from $12.00 to 


delivered at the 


870.00 
or more per m. building in Chicago and 
suburbs. 

Most architects, as 
learned to know the 1 


well as many laymen, have now 


yeauty ol 
for suburban and country 
One of the 


rough bricks, particularly 
work. 

chief difficulties in securing effective rough 
brickwork is the common predilection, which appears to 


be shared by many architects, 


as well as owners, for very 
dark gray to black mortar for the facing joints, although 


g 
every colorist knows that even a small admixture of 
black tends to kill and muddy his color tones in any 
medium. In rough brickwork, the brick unit is rela- 
tively so small, that the colors of bricks and very dark 
mortar tend to mix in the eye of the observer, pro- 
ducing a dull, hard, and more or less ‘‘ muddy” effect 
For purity and richness of color quality and nice 
definition of bond mortar should always 


texture, the 
be at least somewhat lighter than the average tone of 
the bricks. 
Asa rule, the light gray of the lime and cement mortar 
ordinarily used for brickwork at the present time is suf- 
ficiently toned away from a dead white to produce very 


satisfactory results with the lighter red bricks. With 
bricks of a deep, strong red or with the deeper brown or 


purplish shades of hard burned kiln-run pavers, a small 
quantity of lampblack in the mortar 
and quieter gray 

With the ordinary mineral red 
soft pinkish shade, considerably 
tones of 


produces a soitter 


1 
} 


mortar color, a dull, 
lighter than the average 
bricks obtained, 


and not so 


the may be 
hard in effect 


With the buffs or ochres, 


which is 
light 
rich warm effects may 


very 


agreeable, as the gray 


joints. 
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House at River Forest, Ills 


isements is practically a porch in warm weather. The h 
decided horizoytal texture to the first story The roof is o 
a rich warm buff color, with olive green wood trim, and i1 


be given to walls of sand- 
mould bricks; care being 
taken not to make the color 
too strong. 

Returning to the use of 
lampblack for the deeper gray 
mortar tones, the writer has 
had so much trouble in ob- 


taining the proper shading 
and an evenly colored mortar 
that he is inclined to depend 
the 


mixture, even where the re 


entirely upon cement 
sulting shade is lighter than 
might be desired. 

Owners, who often have a 
fatal predilection for very 
dark joints, have on a number 
of occasions taken upon 
themselves (in their rdles of 
active assistant superintend- 
ents) to order the masons to 
increase the quantity of lamp- 
black used, much’ to the det- 
riment of the work. As a 
result of this sort of ‘* but- 
ting in,’ on a large country 
place the gate lodge has me- 
dium gray joints, the stable 
and garage nearly white 
joints, and the house shows 
all shades from light gray to 
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variega 1 gray-gre ind purple slate 


lays of colore 
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black, for the owner was a 


very determined person and 


set in his ways. 


Mortar mixers appear to be 
very careless in mixing 


mortar color, however ear- 


nestly warned by superintend- 
ents. Lampblack appears to 


differ from other colors in 


having comparatively little 


effect in darkening mortar up 
to acertain point, after which 


rapid 


the darkening is so 


(running to a deep blue-gray) 
that it 
attempt 


seems dangerous to 
a deep gray, except 
by the use of a pure, dark 
setting cement, gauged with 


just enough lime mortar to 

allow free working 
Temperature also seems to 

with the 


have much to do 


color of mortar toned 
down with lampblack. When 
used in very cold weather (as 
is found necessary in this 
latitude) it does not 
bleach out in drying, as 11 
warm weather! 

Where the 
large brick house is com- 


menced rather 
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Fall, the mortar is liable to 
be subjected to a wide range 
of temperature To what 


extent the widely disappoint 


ing variations in mortal 
color, from light gray to blue 


black, in 


been 


certain cases, have 


due to carelessness in 


mixing sather than to these 


extreme changes in temper- 
ature, there is, of 


course, no 


means of knowing, and the 
ascertained 


But 


fact can only be 
by special experiments 
wide variations 
the 
Within certain limits, 


that 


temperature 
furnish an excuse to 
mason 
variations in 


it is true 


mortar tones are agreeable, 
but it is often difficult to hold 
bricklayers to a sufficiently 


small variation for a reason 
ably uniform effect in all wall 
surfaces. 


With 
the 


kind of 


architect 


any mortar 


color, must be 
constantly on guard against 
variations which will cause a 
noticeable patchy effect, as 
between different large areas 
of wall surface. 

While horizontal joints 
struck 


DELOW 


from 


doubtedly weather better than those struck from above, 
the latter produce a more pleasing effect, particularly 


where seen from below 


un- 
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unbroken wall surface to justify its use. 





ia! 
shadowed by the next course 
of bricks the 
contrast of 


and shadows 
neutralize the 
light and dark 


mortar and the bricks. 


between the 

A discussion of brick bonds 
would add little to what has 
already been written and il- 
lustrated in this journal. For 


the small house, what is 


known as ‘ Chicago bond,” 
one course of headers every 
fifth or sixth course, looks 
well, particularly if worked 
out carefully to space with 
heights of openings, and is 
the most economical, partic- 
ularly where the backing 


bricks, as often happens, 
differ in make and size from 
those used in the facing. 
Notwithstanding the wide 
range of effects obtainable in 
bonding, in using bricks of 
two or more quite different 
shades and varying the mortar 
color, they are, as a rule, too 
expensive fer the small brick 
house, and, unless the unit of 
bond texture is small, as in 
the case of cross-bond, which 
is scarcely a pattern at all, 
there is not enough broad, 


One of the 


best examples known to the writer of strong pattern of 
relatively large scale in domestic work, is ‘‘ Sandhouse ” 
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STHIS GATE LODGE AT 
ILAKE FOREST WOULD 
MAKE A GOOD SUBURBAN 
COTTAGE OF THE THREE 
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England, designed by Mr. Troup. Although there is 


a good deal of wall surface, and the pattern has been 
s& I 
it would seem to little enhance 


building, althoug 


very cleverly managed, 
the the 
individual touch. 


beauty of 1, of course, it adds 


a decidedly 

In building of brick with a sharp eye to economy, it 
was suggested in this publication some years ago, by 
Mr. Cram, and illustrated by sketches of some charming 


English cottages of brick, that 9-inch walls, above the 


basement, for a small two-story house or cottage should 
With laid 


in mortar containing plenty of this 


hard bricks, 
Portland cement, 


be considered sufficient. good, 


would seem to be true, particularly in view of the com- 
paratively recent development of damp-proofing prepa- 


rations, which, when thoroughly applied to the inside 


wall surface, ought to make a well-built 9-inch wall more 
dampness than the 13-inch wall, without 


treatment. 


impervious to 


such As for strength, the two-story 9-inch 
moderate 


if narrow piers are avoided and but- 


wall should be sufficiently heavy, carrying 


spans, particularly 
tresses or pilasters (either internal or external) introduced 
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to break up the longer stretches of wall. By reducing the 
customary story height, 2 feet can be saved in the height 
of a two-story house, the rooms made cozier and more 
homelike, and the number of steps between floors reduced, 
the latter a convenience and comfort not to be despised. 

The writer’s own house has a first-story height of eight 
feet in the clear, the dimensions of the living room being 
feet 6 inches. 


Notwithstanding popular prejudice as to the superior 


19 x 25 and a second-story height of 7 


airiness of high rooms, this house is delightfully cool in 
summer, if there is any coolness out of doors. All of 
the windows are casements, opening out, giving us the 
benefit of each entire opening, catching every passing 
breeze, and adding far more to the ventilation of the 
house in warm weather than would an additional foot of 
height in each story, since in warm weather the heated 
air in any room remains stagnant only above the level of 
the window tops, or in the case of a house with double 
hung sash, above the top of the actual warm weather 
opening, which in most houses is at the meeting rail and 
not at the top of the window. 
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Editorial Comment and Miscellany. 


PERRY MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 


HE Building Committee of the Perry Memorial an- 
nounces a competition for the selection of an archi- 
tect for the Memorial which will be erected at Put-In-Bay, 





LA SALLE HOTEL, CHICAGO. 


Entire trim above lower three stories of architectural terra cotta, ex- 


ecuted by the Northwestern Terra Cotta Company 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


South Bass Island, Lake Erie, near the place where 
Perry s victorious action was fought. The Memorial will 
commemorate not only the victory but the subsequent 
one hundred 
years of 
peace be- 
tween the 
United 
States and 
GS tea € 
Britain. 

It will con- 
sist of a lofty 
commemora- 
tive monu- 
ment with a 
museum of 
historicrelics 
at its base 
standing ina 





DETAIL FOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Executed by the South Amboy Terra Cotta . 
; Company , reservation 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects. of fourteen 


acres. $600,000 will be expended upon the constructiot 
of the monument and museum. The reservation will 
be designed as a suitable setting 
for the Memorial. 

The program, which conforms to 
the principles approved by the 
American Institute of Architects, 
has been so drawn under the dire: 
tion of the Committee and Mr. 
Frank Miles Day, adviser to the 
Committee, that the problem pre 
sented is a most attractive one. 
Competitors will have the fullest 
scope for their artistic imagination. 
The prize of the competition will 
be the appointment as architect to 
design and superintend the con- 
struction of the Memorial. There 
are also to be three premiums for 
the authors of the designs placed 
next to the winner. 

The Building Committee will be 
advised in making its awards bya 
jury of wéll-known experts. 

Architects desiring a copy of 
the program, which sets forth the 
conditions of participation, should 
make application to Mr. Webster P 
Huntington, Secretary to the 
Building Committee, Federal 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





DETAI 
PARNELL MONUMENT, 
DUBLIN. 


HE Parnell national monument, which was unveiled 


in Dublin, Ireland, on October 1st, was one of the 
last works of the Irish-American sculptor, Augustu 
Saint Gaudens. The monument, which is built of Shan 
talla granite, is a triangular obelisk, rising 67 feet above 


the street level and crowned with a bronze tripod 8 feet 


high. The base rests on a platform 26 feet in diameter, 





DETAIL FOR STATE EDUCATIONAL BUILDING, ALBANY, N 
Executed in terra cotta by the Atlantic Terra ‘ 
Palmer & Hornbostel, Ar 








DETAIL FOR STATE EDUCATIONAI 


Executed in terra cotta by the Atlanti 


Palmer & Hornbostel 


Arcl 


which is inlaid with a large trefoil of Barna granite, em- 


bracing the area of the base. 
nell, 8 feet high, stands on a projecting 
pedestal about 9 feet above the street. 
Around the pedestal and the base of the 
monument are elaborate carvings with 
swags, underneath which are inlaid bronze 
wreaths and plaques. The entire cost of 
the monument, including the masonry and 
architectural work, 


$42,000. 


was approximately 
Henry Bacon, New York, pre- 


pared the architectural drawings. 


‘ART AND THE NATION.” 


’ ee ARTS AND 
October 


‘* Art and the 


PROGRESS for 
contains an 
Nation "’ which shows how 
architects, painters, and sculptors are not 


editorial on 


infrequently treated by building commit- 
tees, public officials, and private indi- 
viduals of wealth as though they were 
contractors, dealers in mere commodities, 
men to be hired as day laborers without 
regard to brains, inspiration or technics, 
training and skill. 





DETAIL FOR STATE EDUCATIONAI 


BUILDIN( 


The bronze statue of Par- 


The article cites how often a build- 
ing is dedicated, a statue unveiled ora portrait presented 


BUILDING, 


», ALBANY, N. Y. 


Terra Cotta Company 
cts 


GATE LODGE, SPRING 


Covered with green glaze 


‘crown ’”’ 
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without the name of the artist being more 
than mentioned. It further states that 
many monuments have been erected to 
our heroes of war, a few to our statesmen, 
less to our writers, but none to our artists, 
and concludes with the encouraging 
thought, — ‘None are able to deny that 
conditions are improving.”’ 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
ARCHITECTURAL 
HE League of New 
York City at its last regular meeting 

defeated the proposition of charging a fee 
to non-members for submitting work in 
their annual exhibitions. The proposed 
fee was to be one dollar per square foot 
with a minimum charge of five dollars. 


OF THE 
LEAGUE. 


Architectural 


The point was made that no matter at what sacrifice to 
themselves as league members, the annual exhibition 





GROVE CEMETERY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Reinforced English Shingle Tile manufactured by 


The Cincinnati Roofing Tile & Terra Cotta Company 
Elzner & Anderson, Architects 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Executed in terra cotta by the Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
Palmer & Hornbostel, Architects 


should offer an open door to all exhibitors who have 
valuable material to show. 


Since the exhibition of the 
League has become rather an im- 
portant institution it was voted to 
charge an admission fee of twenty- 
five cents on each day except Sun- 
days. There will be, however, the 
usual liberality in the distribution 
of tickets free to students and 
draftsmen. 





NEW CONVENTION HALL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ORK has been started on 
Philadelphia’s new Muni- 
cipal Convention Hall which over- 
looks the Schuylkill River from a 
raised terrace, 70 feet above the 
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FAIENCE WALL FOUNTAIN IN AN APARTMENT BUILDING 
Executed by The Hartford Faience Company 


Russell F. Barker, Architect 


water. The building itself will be 624 feet long by 450 
feet wide, finished in granite, light gray brick, and terra 
cotta. The auditorium will have a seating capacity of 
18,500, which may be subdivided by means of a fire cur- 
tain 6 feet thick. There will be no stairways, and all 
approaches to the different floors will be inclined planes. 
The building will cost approximately $1,500,000 and has 
been designed by John T. Windrim, Architect. 


BRONZE AWARD FOR ARCHITECTURAL MERIT. 
nn HE Ar- 

chitec- 
tural Club 
of South 
Bend, Indi- 
ana, has re- 





cently held 
two exhibi 
tions, one in 
Indianapolis 
and the 
other in 
their home 
crig. Ta 
order to 
stimulate 
architec- 
tural merit 
18. Greist 
buildings 
the Club has 
established 
an annual 
| honor award 
for the best 
building 











project com- 

caine } pleted in 

DETAIL FOR STORE BUILDING. South Bend 

Executed by Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta or vicinity. 
Company ad ” 

H. J. Klutho, Architect [The award 





will be a bronze relief 
suitably inscribed and 
will be attached to the 
building selected by the 
jury of award. The an- 
nouncemenc of same will 
be made at a formal 
dinner following the an- 
nual meeting at the Club. 


IN GENERAL. 

Thornton A. Herr and 
Leon F. Urbain have 
formed a copartnership 
for the practice of archi- 
tecture under the firm 
name of Herr & Urbain, 
with offices in the Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago. 


The architectural firm 





of Reinecke & Jenkinson, 
ae as DE RR é \ | '- 
Sioux City, Iowa, has ee ee 
. . wade MORE, ARCHITECTS 

been dissolved. William 

7 ; The New Jerse Perr: 
A. Jenkinson will con pany, Mak 
tinue the practice of 
architecture with Milton ]. Henoch, under the firm name 





DETAIL BY J. H. DESIBOUR, ARCHITECT. 


New York Architectural Terra Cotta Company, Make 


of Jenkinson & Henoch, at 406 United Bank Buildin; 


y 
5 


Manufacturers’ catalogues and samples solicited 


. & &@ faa alana atin 
American ‘a 
Enameled 
Brick & 
Tile Com- 
pany will 
furnish 
approxi- 
mately 
200,000 








English 


DETAII 





BY 





size, dull ROBERT A. SCHUMANN 
finish, en- ARCHITECT. 
Executed white 
ameled y mist ne ge Mae 
brick for 7 Marra’ Cotta W 
| 


the United 
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practice of architecture, with offices in the 
Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C. 


Charles Russell Lombard announces the 
opening of offices for the practice of arch- 


itecture at 95 Exchange street, Portland, 
Me. 


The contract has been let for the New 
Field Museum to be built in Jackson Park, 
Chicago, at a cost of $4,500,000. 


Considerable regret will be felt over 
the closing of the famous old landmark, 
Long’s Hotel, located in Bond street, 
London. This is one of the many historic 
places which has had to give way to the 
ever increasing needs of modern commer- 
cialism. 





Plans are being prepared for a $4,000,000 
building to be erected on the public square 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which will be used for 

PaaS a eine "a. yma yee Brick Company a railway terminal, hotel, and offices. 


HOUSE AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The contract has been let for an addition 


States Post Office and Custom House, Porto Rico, tothe British Parliament buildings at Victoria, Canada. 
W.1. The brick will 


} 


The new part is to 
ippea by sailing 


be erected of Brit- 
ish Columbia stone 
similar to that 
used in the origi- 
nal structure and 


The Junior mem- 
bers of the Birming- 
ham Society of ; 

’ will cost when 
completed 
$1,250,000. 


Architects have or- 
ganized an Atelier 
with Wm. Leslie 
Welton, holder of 


‘ i , It is reported 
the Rotch Traveling 





that a large uni- 
versity will soon 
STORE BUILDING tT T, MICH. 
TORE BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH be Samide’ on 
Terra cotta furnished by the Winkle Terra Cotta Company Is] d 
Frederick T. Bancroft, Architect. Staten Siand, 
tive to the courses New York, which 
of instruction together with other features of the Low-. in wealth and equipment will rival all others. It is to 
thorpe School of Landscape Architecture, Gardening, be erected in memory of Christopher Columbus. 
and Horticulture for women can be ob- 
tained by addressing Lowthorpe School, 
Groton, Mass. 


Scholarship as 


’ 


patron 


A small book rela 


Arthur T. Remick, architect, has re- 
moved his offices from 37 East 28th street 
to 103 Park avenue, New York City. 


The architectural firm of Cleverdon & 
Putzel, 41 Union Square, West, New York 
City, has dissolved. Robert N. Cleverdon 
will continue as the firm’s successor, and 
Joseph Putzel will practise as a consulting 
architect and appraiser of buildings. 


The Rhode Island Chapterjef the A. I. 
A. will hold an exhibition of. architectural 
and municipal improvements in Memorial 
Hall, Providence, from October the 21st 
to November the 4th. 





Frederick A. Kendall and Delos H. 
Smith have formed a copartnership for the 


PARENTAL SCHOOL, MAYFAIR, ILL. 


Roofed with York Tile furnished by the Ludowici-Celadon Company 
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The Prix de Rome for sculpture has been awarded to 
Mlle. Heuvelmans, an honor which no woman has ever 
won Mlle. Heuvelmans is the daughter of a 
cabinet-maker and appears to have discovered her liking 
for this work when eighteen years old. 


before. 


Archie H. Hubbard, architect, formerly of Urbana, 
Ill., has removed his offices to 300 First National Bank 
Building, Champaign, I11. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 3, 1911. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be received in this office until 3 o'clock 
P.M. on the l6th day of November, 1911, and then opened, for the con- 
struction, including roof and ground surface drainage system, of a four- 
story, stone faced, fireproof building, of approximately 90,000 square 
feet of ground area, for the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Drawings and specifications may be obtained at this 
office at the discretion of the Supervising Architect, but will not be ready 
for delivery before October 21, 1911. 


JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 


Double Roller Gravity Spiral 


For conveying boxes, barrels and other articles having one flat 
surface down any number of floors. Made to receive and dis- 
charge at any desired floor by means of a switch lever. De- 
signed for inside or outside installation. A modern, labor, 
time and money saver. Morris & Co., Kansas City, Kan., write 
us as follows: “ The Spiral Conveyor installed at our plant 
over two years ago for carrying boxes and barrels of different 
products down five floors has been entirely satisfactory and a 
great labor saver.” We also design and build Automatic 
Straight-Lift Elevators and Open Gravity Friction Chutes. 
Architects should inform themselves of these modern convey- 
ing devices by addressing 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Company, 


ST. PAUL, MINN., U. S. A. 


Boston, 164 Federal St 

New York, 30 Church St., Room 337 
Philadelphia, 1002-3 Drexel Bldg 
Chicago, 213 Roanoke Bldg 

St. Louis, Box 568 


CANADIAN MATHEWS CO., Ltd., 28 Sheppard St., TORONTO 
BRITISH MATHEWS CO., Ltd., 147 Upper Thames St., E.C., LONDON 


“TAPESTRY” BRICK 


TRADE MARK — REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


BULLETIN 


RECENT WORK, illustrated in this issue of 


THE BRICKBUILDER 


House at Cleveland, Ohio Plate 140 


J. Mitton Dyer, Architect 


ISKE & COMPANY INC 
ACE BRICKS) ESTABLISH 
IRE BRICKS) ED IN 1864 


25 Arch St., Boston Arena Building, New York 
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“ COMPETITION” 


Approved by the Standing Committee on Competitions of the American Institute of Architects 


The Public Auditorium Commission of Portland, Oregon, invites Architects 
perience and in good standing to compete for a Public 


For information address: ELLIS F. LAWRENCE 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Portland, Oregon 


t ex 


Auditorium to cost $450,000.00 


Professional Adviser, 1019-1023 


University of Pennsylvania 
School of Architecture 


FOUR YEAR COURSE. (Degree B.S. in 
architectural construction 
GRADUATE YEAR 
advanced work 
SPECIAL COURSE 
draftsmen 
ADVANC ED STANDING granted tor equivalents c ompleted elsewhere 
SUMMER SCHOOI 
YEAR BOOK 
charge 
FULL INFORMATION will be sent on application to the Dean of the College 


Department, Dr. George E. Fisher, University of Pennsylvania, Phila 
delphia, Pa 


Arch.) 1 


Options in design anc 


(Degree M.S. in Arch.) 


Fellowships 


Allowing spec ialization in 


of two years. (Professional Certificate.) For qualified 


in architecture and allied subjects. Special circular 


illustrating work in design, drawing, etc., mailed without 


BOILERS anp RADIATORS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Water Tube and Return Flue Boilers 
Plain and Ornamental Direct Radiators 
Direct-Indirect Radiators 
Indirect Radiators 


For Steam and Water Warming 
Send for complete illustrated catalog 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Westfield, Mass. New York 
Philadelphia Boston 









Linoleum and Cork Covering 
FOR CEMENT FLOORS 


Linoleum secured by 
foundation can be 
effects. 
Cork Carpet in plain colors 
Elastic, Noiseless, Durable 
Is practical for rooms, 
to public buildings. 
Should be placed on floors under pressure and best 
results obtained only by employing skilled workmen 


















waterproot 
furnished in 


cement to 


( 
plain colors or in inlaid 
picil t > ze bili 


halls, and 


Following examples of our work 
Brookline Public Library. R. Clipston 
Suffolk County Court House, Boston 

Architect 
Registry of Deeds, Salem, Mass. C. H 


Sturgis, Esq., Architect 
George A. Clough, Es 


Blackall Esq Architect 










A small book on this subject, and 
on application. 


quality samples, matied 


We solicit inquiries and correspondences 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO. 


Floor Coverings — Wholesale and Retail 
646-658 WASHINGTON STREET - BOSTON, 


Continuously in this business for 93 years 





MASS. 
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THE BRICKBUILDER’S ANNUAL ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA COTTA COMPETITION. 


Problem: A Store and Loft Building from Four to Six Stories High. 


FIRST PRIZE, $500. SECOND PRIZE, $250. THIRD PRIZE, $150. 
FOURTH PRIZE, $100. HONORABLE MENTIONS. 


COMPETITION CLOSES AT 5 P.M., MONDAY, JANUARY 8, 1912. 


PROGRAM. 


T's el a COMBINATION STORE AND LOFT BUILDING FROM FOUR TO SIX STORIES HIGH 








I assumed to be in the middle of a city block located in the shopping district The land is level and has 50 
f frontage and is 100 feet dee rhe | s to cover the entire lot on first floor only, with suitable provision 
lat il lighting of rear portion of this floor The lighting of other floors is left to the designe: The basement, first 
4 ‘ et e OCK ed by a mice oing a ret siness Since the character of the business may 
I ence t yr vested that the ore port ot the be treated either for the sale of pianos, \« welry, 
milliner met furnishings, boots and shoes, f orting goods, of some similar line of business. The plans above the 
econd sto i to be of the loft t € 
rhe exterio the building to be designed entire irchitectural terra cotta, and it is s gested that at least 
ortions of the walls be treated in colo t is furthe suggested that vision be made in the design for the placing 
of signs 
The object of this competition is to encourage a study of the use of architectural terra cotta in this particular type of 
1lilding Phere is no limit set on the cost, but the design must be suitable for the character of the building and for the 
iterial in which it is to be exe ted 
The ollowing point will be msidered ly the de vn 
1 The enerai exce ‘ tne eslx t adaptability to the r ed material and character of t building 
er consideration 
# — The excellence of the first-story plan which, in addition to an attractive frontal treatment, must provide an entrance 
a hallway in which will be located an elevator and staircase 


DRAWING REQUIRED. (There is to be but one.) 


On a sheet of unmounted white paper measuring exactly 35 inches by 26 inches, with strong border lines drawn one 


inch from edges, giving a space inside the border lines of 33 inches by 24 inches, show 

rhe front elevation drawn at a scale of four feet to the inch 

rhe first-floor plan and a typical loft plan drawn at a scale of 16 feet to the inch 

A sufficient number of exterior details drawn at a scale of one-half inch to the foot to completely fill the remainder of 
the neet 

rhe details should indicate in a general way the jointing of the terra cotta and the sizes of the blocks 

lhe color scheme is to be indicated either by a key or a series of notes printed on the sheet 

All drawings are to be in black ink without wash or color, except that the walls on the plans and in the sections may 
be blacked-in or cross-hatched 

Graphic scales are to be shown 

Each drawing is to be signed by a nom de plume, or device, and accompanying same is to be a sealed envelope with 
the nom de plume on the exterior and containing the true name and address of the contestant. 

The drawing is to be delivered flat, or rolled (packaged so as to prevent creasing or crushing) at the office of THE 
BRICKBUILDER, 85 Water street, Boston, Mass., charges prepaid, on or before January 8, 1912 

Drawings submitted in this competition must be at the owner's risk from the time they are sent until returned, although 
reasonable care will be exercised in their handling’and keeping. 

Che prize drawings are to become the property of THE BRICKBUILDER, and the right is reserved to publish o1 
exhibit any or all of the others Those who wish their drawings returned may have them by enclosing in the sealed envel 
opes containing their names, ten cents in stamps 


he designs will be judged by three or five well-known members of the architectural profession 


For the design placed first in this competition there will be given a prize of $500. 
For the design placed second a prize of $250. 

For the design placed third a prize of $150. 

For the design placed fourth a prize of $100. 


The manufacturers of architectural terra cotta are patrons of this competition 


rhe competition is open to every one 
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HOUSE AT NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
GROSVENOR ATTERBURY, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, 
BROCKIE & HASTINGS, ARCHITECTS. 
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GARDEN VIEWS. 


HOUSE AT HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
WILSON EYRE, ARCHITECT. 
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HOUSE AT 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHARLES A. PLATT, ARCHITECT 
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BIGELOW & WADSWORTH, . TeTeTett HOUSE Al 
eaves. SHERBORN, MASS, 
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